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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Beside a Streamlet. 


Beside a streamlet in the vale 

Two willows green are springing, 
And on a spray a nightingale 

Sits singing, ever singing. 


Oh nightingale, teach me to sing 
A song as rich, as tender! 

Then I will twine gold chain and ring 
About they foot so slender. 


“For me the forest’s free-born voice, 
For me no fetters golden ! 

To sing in solitude, my choice, 
Unheard and unbeholden.” 


When winter comes with snow and rain, 
When bare boughs bend above thee, 
Thou'lt sigh in vain for ring and chain, 
And sheltering heart to love thee ! 


“To me, so shy, life’s joys were by, 
Of freedom once deflowered ; 
Brown nightingale must live and die 
In covert green embowered.” 
- Fanny Raymonp Ritter. 


Thayer's Life of Beethoven. 


III. 





MUSIC IN BONN DURING THE LAST CENTURY 
AND THE YOUTH OF BEETHOVEN. 


(Concluded from Vol. XXVI., page 410.) 


Three important events, now for the first time 
(partly) brought to light, fall within this early 
period of Beethoven’s boyhood: a journey to 
Holland (1781), where the playing of the boy of 
ten excited admiration ; the publication of his 
first compositions (Variations and three Sonatas) 
in the years 1782 and 1783; and finally his for- 
mal appointment, although without salary, as 
second court organist, in the Spring of 1784, that 
is to say at the age of 13, by way of assisting 
Neefe, whose time was very much occupied, and 
whose place he had already often taken since 
1782. 

The stirring artistic and theatrical life, which 
Grossmann’s company had brought to Bonn, was 
interrupted for a time through the death of Max 
Frederick (April 1784); but this interruption, 
at least with regard to music, did not last long. 
The new Elector, Maximilian Francis, brother 
of the Emperor, Joseph II., the founder of the 
older Bonn University, brought with him the 
lively interest in this art which was hereditary in 
the Hapsburg family ; he himself sang and play- 
ed the viola. Soon after entering upon his reign 
he had detailed reports brought in upon all 
branches of the administration; those upon the 
court music are fortunately preserved in full. 
They contain personal mention of all the appoint- 
ed musicians, as well as a brief characterization 
of their behavior and performance. Thus of 
Beethoven’s father, then 44 years old, it says: 
“He has an utterly dry voice, has been long in 
service, of tolerable execution and married ;” ev- 
idently he was quite useless and enjoyed but lit- 





tle esteem. Of our thirteen years old Lupwie 
BETTHOVEN (for so they pronounced and wrote 
the name fot the most part) it then says: “Is of 
good capacity, still young, of good quiet behavior 
and poor.” The unnamed author of the report 
(perhaps Count Salm-Reifferscheid) was favora- 
ble to him and wished to bring him fully into 
Neefe’s place, whom they would gladly have got 
rid of on account of his “Calvinistic” faith. This 
attempt failed; but the young Beethoven now 
received 150 florins salary as second court or- 
ganist. 

Of the other prominent members, Mattioli was 
at that time dismissed on account of debts and 
Joseph Reicha engaged as Concertmeister in his 
place. Max Francis was constantly on the look- 
out for the acquisition of new talent, and his Ca- 
pelle a few years later was one of the most excel- 
lent in Germany. 

Beethoven’s organ duties were not so arduous, 
that they did not leave him time to pursue his 
studies. Besides Neefe’s instruction he received 
for a while lessons on the Violin from Franz Ries, 
and in 1785 composed three piano Quartets, 
which were only published after his death. At 
the same time he had now and then opportunities 
to hear operas of Gluck, Salieri and Gretry giv- 
en by travelling companies; among others, in 
1786, a French troupe played two months in 
Bonn. The need of a more thorough instruction 
for Beethoven being now felt, means were pro- 
vided (we do not know exactly how) for his mak- 
ing a journey in tlhe Spring of 1787 to Vienna, 
where he played before Mozart and received 
some lessons from him. The illness of his moth- 
er, and very likely lack of means also, compelled 
him to return earlier than he might have wished. 
A letter from the young man written soon after 
the death of his mother, which occurred on the 
17th of July following, to Dr. Schaden in Augs- 
burg,gives a glimpse into the melancholy condition 
and the hopeless mood in which he then found 
himself; without family joys, in needy circum- 
stanceswithout true confidence in hisown powers, 
and moreover afraid of getting sick himself; ev- 
ery thing conspired to weigh him down. Hisin- 
tercourse with those who were in a condition to 
lift him up, outwardly 9s well as inwardly, came, 
at Thayer convincingly shows, only after this pe- 
riod of his life. 

It cannot have been long after, when Beetho- 
ven, now about 17 years old, was engaged as mu- 
sic teacher for the daughter and the youngest 
son of Frau von Breuning, the widow of the 
Councillor von Breuning who lost his life at the 
burning of the palace in 1777. She lived then, 
with her four children, at the house of her broth- 
er, the master of the Cathedral school, Abraham 
Kerich, at No. 273 on the Miinsterplatz. The 
young music teacher soon became an intimate 
and esteemed friend of the house, who, while he 
placed the gifts of his uncommon talent at their 
service, on his own part also received all sorts of 
stimulus in that highly cultivated circle. Here 
for-the first time was the splendid, inexhaustible 





genius of the young man recognized ; here too 
for the first time his deep and noble nature ar- 
rived at freer development and expression. Now 
he had found an offset to the sad impressions of 
his home, and a compensation\for the recent loss 
of his own mother in the sot attachment 
of the lady of the house. 

Abont this time the young Count Waldstein, 
of a family settled in Bohemia, had come to 
Bonn, to enter upon his novitiate year as knight 
of the German Order under Max Francis, the 
Grand Master of the Order ; he was solemnly 
knighted in the court chapel on the 17th of June, 
1788. His great interest for music soon brought 
him and Beethoven together; he often visited 
him in his modest chamber in the Wenzelgasse ; 
he became his warmest protector, and, one may 
say, was the first to perceive the full compass of 
his talent and predict his future. 

While Beethoven’s relations to the outward 
world thus gradually shaped themselves better, 
and his talent began to give him a social position 
which his father could not give him, the little city 
received a new artistic impulse through the foun 
dation of a permanent Electoral National Thea- 
tre in the year 1788. Besides able actors and 
singers, like Lux, Spitzeder, Steiger, Simonetti, 
the sisters Keilholz and the sisters Willmann, 
and others, the orchestra also was strengthened 
by drawing to it new and excellent forces. 
Among these the two cousins Andreas and Bern- 
hard Romberg (appointed 1790) held the first 
rank; next to them stood as a highly esteemed 
artist Franz Ries, who during Reicha’s continued 
suffering from gout frequently supplied his place 
as Director ; Anton Reicha, a nephew of the Di- 
rector, of no mean talent as composer; Andreas 
Perner, an excellent violinist, who died at an 
early age in 1791; and especially that splendid 
Octet of wind instruments, which gave such de- 
light a few years afterward in Mergentheim, and 
for which Beethoven had already composed va- 
rious things in Bonn ; it consisted of the oboists 
Liebisch and J. Welsch, the clarinettists Meuser 
and Bachmeier, the hornists Nic. Simrock and 
Bamberger and the fagottists Zillicken and G. 
Welsch. In this orchestra Ludwig van Beetho- 
ven played the viola (Bratsche), and in this way 
had the opportunity for four years, through his 
own actual participation, of getting acquainted 
with the best operas of the time, particularly 
those of the German school (Mozart, Dittersdorf, 
Benda, Schuster, &c.), and of thoroughly appre- 
hending the effects of the orchestra, the require- 
ments of dramatic music. His reverence for Mo- 
zart, whose Figaro, Don Juan and Seraglio (the 
Zauberflite was not yet composed) stood upon 
the Bonn repertoire, was then firmly grounded 
for his whole life. 

At the same time the respect which he enjoyed 
through his piano and organ playing, through his 
marvellous gift for improvising (phantasiren), 
through his soul-ful delivery, the like of which 
had not before been heard, in the circle of ar- 
tists, rose continually higher. “All are all ear 
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when he plays,” says a contemporary report upon 
the Bonn Capelle by Junker, who had become 
acquainted with it in 1791, during its two months’ 
stay in Mergentheim (the chief seat of the Ger- 
man Order). This writer places him in decided 
contrast to the piano-magnates of that time, dis- 
tinguished for rapid execution (such as the Abbé 
Vogler, Sterkel, &c.) and calls his playing “more 
speaking, more significant, more expressive, in 
short, more for the heart.” The same informant 
does not hesitate to praise the great modesty and 
reserve which distinguished young Beethoven 
when all sorts of flattering testimonials were pour- 
ing in upon him. 

Beethoven was also considerably active in Bonn 
as a composer; many of his youthful works have 
never yet been printed, and are to be found in 
manuscript in the possession of Artaria, the book- 
seller in Vienna. Of many of the works after- 
wards published (such as the Trios, op. 1, the 
Trios, op. 3, &c.) Thayer makes it more than 
probable that they bad their first design already 
in Bonn. Beethoven had set the music toa Bal- 
let of Chivalry performed by the nobility of Bonn 
in the masquerade hall of the palace. But on 


the whole an acquaintance with those works of 


his which were clearly composed in Bonn war- 
rants the assertion, that Beethoven’s peculiar 


stamp was slow and late in pronouncing itself 


fully ; not one of them compares in fullness and 
newness with the well known works even of the 
earlier period. 

In the midst of this lively development of the 
artist and the man occurs an important revolu- 
tion of his domestic relations. As his father sank 
lower and lower, until there was fear that he 
would lose his place, the son petitioned (1789), 
that one half of his father’s salary should accrue 
to him, and the father be exempt from duty on 
half pay. This petition, doubtless through the 
powerful influence of Waldstein, was granted,and 
so the young man of nineteen became the respon- 
sible head of the family. 

Thus lived Beethoven in Bonn, respected as 
an artist and loved as a man, if only in a little 
circle within which he confined himself. The 
central point thereof consisted of the Breuning 
family, with the members of which (including 
also Wegeler) he cherished a firm friendship till 
his death. In this circle too his heart was for the 
first time seriously affected through a penchant 
toward two young friends of the house, Jeanette 
d’Honrath of Cologne, and, after her, Friiulein 
von Westerhold. By his playing and his teach- 
ing he came also in contact with the most distin- 
guished persons and families of the city ; for in- 
stance, with Count Westphal (who occupied the 
Fiirstenberg house), the Countess Hatzfeld, Frau 
von Bevervirde, the Hofrath Fischenich and oth- 
ers. “These,” says Thayer, “were happy years 
for him, years of an active, intellectual, artistic 
and moral development.” 

The time came for departure. ‘The little city 
of Bonn could not give him what was wanting to 
his complete development; it had to be a master 
of the first rank who should still further such a tal- 
ent; only in grand proportions could he find the 
measure for his achievements. With the consent 
of the Elector it was arranged that Beethoven 
should with special support journey to Vienna, 
thera to receive instruction from Haypn, who 
then passed for the first living composer, and who 
had already become acquainted with the young 
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man on his journey through Bonn. In the be- 
ginning of November, 1792, about the same time 
that the French troops approached the Rhine, 
Beethoven started off; he went by way of Cob- 
lentz through Nassau, through the midst of the 
Ifessian army, to Frankfort. —_cfore the 10th o 
November he was in Vienna, never to see 
birthplace nor the Rhine again. 

We add, following Thayer’s example, the most 
important notices about*the further destinies of 
the court music at Bonn untll the dissolution of 
the Electorate. Manifold confusion too came 
over it. Mayence was taken by the French ; the 
theatre there was broken up, and some members 
of it, among them clever actors like Eunike, were 
engaged in Bonn. The approaching danger in- 
duced the Elector,in 1792, to remove to Miin- 
ster, whither the whole troupe followed him ; but 
at Easter, 1793, they all went back again to 
Bonn. At that time several noted members 
were called away; the favorite songstress Will- 
mann, whose praises are sung in the Bonn Jnfelli- 
genzblatt, took an engagement in Venice. The 
Elector, who used to spend some part of the sum- 
mer in Godesberg, had built there a small thea- 
tre; in this some performances took place in the 
summer of 1793, and every Tuesday there was a 
concert, where, among others, the young Hummel 
brought himself out. Particularly brilliant was 
a performance of the Zauber/lite in the Redouten- 
saal at Godesberg in June 1793, under the direc- 
tion of Neefe and F. Ries. 

And so the musical performances went on 
through the winter of 1793--94 again in Bonn. 
But those were the last good days of the Court 
Music. Already in the first months of 1794 Max 
Francis, considering the seriousness of the time 
and his threatened condition, conceived the plan 
of reducing the number of the musicians and put- 
ting down their pay: an outline of a n+w crgan- 
ization is preserved. Meanwhile the danger 
grew, the French armies were advancing nearer ; 
in September 1794 Max Francis abandoned the 
city ; on the 7th of October Pichegru marched 
into Bonn. And now the company of actors and 
musicians dispersed of itself; some of them re- 
mained in private positions, nominally still de- 
pendent on the Elector, in Bonn; others took 
engagements in other places. The two Rom- 
bergs had already at Easter gone to Hamburg. 
The well-deserving Neefe, as Max Francis did 
not allow him to accépt an engagement so long as 
he was court organist, had to endure two years 
of pinching poverty, until he found employment 
in 1796 in Dessau; there he died in 1798. But 
the Elector, who hoped at least to be able to re- 
tain his episcopal seat at Miinster, already drew 
up a scheme for a prospective reduction of his 
court music establishment. This is preserved in 
his own hand-writing. It contains the names of 
the musicians knowa to us, with brief remarks, 
mostly settling the point of their discharge. 
Among those whom the Elector wished to retain 


in his service, we find the tenor singer Heller 
and Franz Ries. At Beethoven’s name is the 
remark: “Remains without salary in Vienna 
until he shall be recalled.” 

Thus ended, with the Electorate, a period of 
high bloom for Music and Art in Bonn. 





Madame Schumann and her London Critics. 
(From the “Illustrated Times.”’) 


We are sorry to find that some remarks of ours, 
not about Mme. Schumann’s playing, but about 





the opinions expressed with regard to it by three 


of our contemporaries, have been misunderstood. 
We have often been troubled with misgivings as 
to the direct value of musical criticism, even in 
those cases when it so happens that the critic un- 
derstands what he is criticizing. It possesses this 
indirect value undoubtedly—that it increases the 
general interest taken by the public in_ musical 
affairs. But take no matter what musical cri- 
tique, strike out from it all the anecdotes, bio- 
graphical details, reflections on the mutability, 
perversity, or on the general soundness of public 
taste, and how much pure criticism will remain ? 
Some expression of opinion, perhaps, on the ar- 
tist or art-work under consideration may at last 
be found ; and then it will often be in precise op- 
position to some expression of opinion in another 
journal equally entitled to be heard. The same 
thing, we admit, takes place not only in politics 
(where deliberate misrepresentation 1s part of the 
game), but also in literature and painting. 
Scientific critics, too, will disagree ; but in exact 
science one of two disputants has always the re- 
source of proving the other to be in the wrong, 
which in artistic matters cannot, of course, be 
done. A critic may, by superior earnestness and 
eloquence, persuade his readers to trust him and 
to refuse confidence to those who do not agree 
with him; but even then it does not follow that 
because he is an able advocate he must also be a 
good judge. Atany rate, that “agreement of the 
critics,” of which Mr. Dallas speaks in his very 
brilliant and fascinating book, Gay Science, is not 
often to be found in connection with music, and 
we could not help calling attention last week to 
the various and contradictory opinions expressed 
by men having authority on the subject of Mme. 
Schumann’s playing. 

Unfortunately, however, we did what one or 
more of the three critics cited in illustration of 
our remarks must also have done—we made a 
mistake. Instead of representing the Daily News 
as crying “Optimé,” the Times—Bené,” and the 
Atheneum—“Pessime,” as we ought to have done, 
we putthe 7imes in the place of the Daily News 
and the Daily News in the place of the Times. 
We are now assured that if we “look at the 
critiques in the Daily News of Feb 5 and 19 we 
shall at once perceive what a confusion and mis- 
statement” we have made; but our confusion is 
only increased when it is suggested to us that by 
referring to the Daily News of the 19th we might 
have avoided an error committed in the Jilustra- 
ted Times of the 16th. 

It, of course, signified nothing to our argument 
whether it was the 7imes that disagreed with the 
Daily News, orathe Daily News that disagreed 
with the Zimes; and were perfectly correct in 
saying that both disagreed with the Atheneum. 
And now, that there may be neither “confusion” 
nor “mis-statement” in this matter, we subjoin 
extracts, fairly and carefully made, from the no- 
tices of Mme. Schumann’s first performance, as 
given respectively by the Daily News, the Times, 
and the Atheneum. 

“As the principal feature of the evening,” says the 
Daily News critic, “we must first speak of the per- 
formance of Mme. Schumann, whose pianoforte 
playing belongs to the highest order of intellectual 
interpretative art, in which the personality of the 
player and the exhibition of mechanical dexterity are 
subordinated to a reverent identification” [of what ?] 
‘“with the intention of the composer and the realiza- 
tion of the sentiment of his work... . Her inter- 
pretation of Beethoren’s solo sonata, one of the most 
romantic and imaginative of his many works of the 
kind, was of the highest order of intellectual playing. 
Clear and certain in execution, alternately grand and 
pathetic in expression, full of varied rhythm and those 
subtle inflections of style” (inflections of style is 
good) ‘which prove a thorough perception of the 
composer’s intention, it was in every way a perform- 
ance worthy of the author’s genius and the artist’s 
reputation.” 

“The concert on Monday night,” says the Times 
critic, “derived especial interest from the fact that 
Mme. Schumann made her first appearance in Lon- 
don since 1865. The celebrated pianist was welcom- 
ed with the enthusiastic greeting which is her just 
due by an audience that filled St. James’s Hall in 
every part. The extraordinary energy with which 
she gave Beethoven’s romantic and beautiful sonata 
in D minor, Op. 31, created the liveliest impression, 
and she was twice unanimously called for at the end. 
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. . « The trio, played to perfection, brought the con- 
cert worthily to a conclusion, and obtained another 
hearty ‘ovation’ for Mme. Schumann, who can 
scarcely fail to have been gratified by such fresh and 
lively marks of sympathy on the part of her many 
friends and admirers in England.” 

“Our opinion of this lady has not to be re-stated,” 
says the Atheneum critic. “Without question, she is 
a great musician and understands thoroughly what 
she undertakes to do; but we find her reading fre- 
quently unrefined, under pretext of freedom, and can- 
not like her manner of execution. The pianoforte is 
an instrument to be played with, not pounded on; 
and let the amount of power be whatit will, the grace 
of poetry must harmonize it (especially when the 
player is of the gentler sex) ; otherwise the exhibi- 
tion tends towards an egotistic display of finger, and 
wrist, and elbow. Mme. Schumann’s playing on 
Monday was not, to our thinking, remarkable, save 
as proving her familiarity with the music she pro- 
duced and her habit of impressing her audience by a 
show of fervor. This unpalatable impression must 
he put on record for the sake of every man, woman, 
and child whom pianoforte-playing concerns ; and the 
more readily because there is no chance of its dis- 
turbing the success of an engagement of a real musi- 
cian, a good wife, and a devoted mother.” 


What chiefly strikes us in the above criticisms 
is the number of polysyllables used by the Daily 
News critic, the importance attached to the opin- 
ion of the audience by the Times critic, and the 
stress laid upon Mme. Schumann’s domestic vir- 
tues by the critic of the Atheneum. But it is ev- 
ident that either the Daily News critic or the 
Atheneum critic is grossly in the wrong. The 
former admires the manner in which “the per- 
sonality of the player and the exhibition of me- 
chanical dexterity are subordinated,” &c. ; while 
the latter notices a tendency towards “an egotis- 
tic display of finger, and wrist, and elbow.” The 
former tells us twice, in almost identical words 
(once not being enough), that Mme. Schumann’s 
playing belongs to the “highest order of intellec- 
tual interpretative art ;” while the latter finds her 
reading “frequently unrefined, under pretext of 
freedom,” and her execution wanting in “the 
grace of poetry.” It seemsto us that “show of 
fervor” (which is more likely to impress an audi- 
ence than true fervor without visible show) anda 
deficiency in grace are really noticeable points ir 
Mme. Schumann’s style. But she has great pow- 
er, she is a pianist not merely of reputation but 
of celebrity ; and the Atheneum need not have 
called her “a good wife and a devoted mother.” 





Bach’s Works. 


(From “Jonn SrpastrAN Baca; his Life and Writings. 
Adapted from the German of C. L, Hitcunretpt, with addi- 
tions from other sources,”’ as published in the London Choir). 


(Continued from Vol. XXVI., page 378). 


It is easy to understand that the various forms 
which Bach introduced into his compositions requir- 
ed great circumspection in their artistic treatment, as 
well as skill and facility in their application. All 
this was only possible to an artist whom nature had 
rewarded with her choicest gifts. To mention only 
asmall part of Bach's wonderful facility,—he was 
enabled to work out extempore, a given phrase into 
a great number of the most varied themes in all kinds 
of taste and in all kinds of counterpoint and rhythm. 
At the first glance he could discover in a melody the 
various combinations contained in it; and he eould 
devise whole passages of the most artificial canon and 
fugue and interweave them in such a manner that the 
melody was not weakened or obscured. He could 
even reverse his various subjects without in the least 
injuring the purity of the harmony. The various 
musical forms flowed so rapidly and so naturally with 
him that we lose all idea of the science—all idea of 
forced and artificial combinations—in listening to his 
compositions. 

During the period of Bach’s highest artistic perfec- 
tion he did not care in the least for the taste of his 
time. He had presented his offerings to fashion in 
former times; he was now above pandering to its 
devotees, and worked by tried principles and his own 
good taste. The “tradesmanlike” accomplishment 
of writing for the masses was unknown to him. Some 
of his works were undoubtedly written for certain oc- 
casions, but their composition belonged to his official 
duties ; and even in these he made no concession to 
the taste of the hour. This it is that makes his mu- 
sic so lasting. Where truth and beauty show them- 
selves so pure and clear as in Bach’s music, the feel- 
ing for that music will never cease. ‘When an ar- 





tist’”—so says one of his biographers—“has written 
numerous works, which differ from those of all other 
composers, and which possess the greatest abundance 
of the most original ideas, as well as the most lively 
spirit, enchanting professional and non-professional 
connoisseurs, then there cannot be a doubt whether 
such an artist has been a real genius or not.” The 
most fruitful imagination, the most inexhaustible 
mind, the most delicate and acute criticism in the ap- 
plication of that which arose from his treasure of 
thought, the most cultivated taste which would never 
even tolerate a single arbitrary note, the greatest fa- 
cility in the proper appreciation of the best artistic 
means, and lastly the highest degree of cleverness in 
performance and execution—all these qualities are 
surely the marks of true genius, and they all existed 
in Bach. He who doubts the genius of Bach’s works 
does not know them. They must be studied; the 
most persevering study must be given to them if we 
would find out all their beauties. That “butterfly” 
spirit, which carelessly flits from flower to flower, 
without resting upon any, cannot avail in the consid- 
eration of the works left us by this mighty master. 

It is remarkable that the creations of Bach in his 
own time neither found that circulation, nor possess- 
ed that influence, which their high merit justified 
them in claiming. There was even a period—soon 
after his death, and lasting half a century—in which 
they were almost laid on the shelf and forgotten. 
Only during the last fifty or sixty years they have 
gained their universal and proper acknowledgment. 
And even this had happened during a time when such 
a reaction might have been least expected—at a time 
when the art of music had given itself up to the grat- 
ification of the senses. 

The reasons of the neglect and subsequent revival 
of the creations of the great master are perhaps easily 
understood. It is well known that, toward the mid- 
dle of the last century, particularly on the other side 
of the Rhine, new ideas of thinking, feeling, and act- 
ing spread through the empire of politics, religion, 
science and art. New ideas on human circumstan- 
ces in general arose, and civilization entered on a 
new phase of its history. During this movement all 
that rested on an insecure basis was overthrown. 
And this was the fate of the German music. The 
grand compositions of Bach were ignored by the 
sceptics of the time. A new building was to be erect- 
ed, and the peculiar German indifference with regard 
to the good things at home, and the eagerness to im- 
itate and prefer that which was foreign aided materi- 
ally in this. Also in clerical music experiments were 
made. The oratorio, too, was to be rebuilt on a dif- 
ferent basis. In a similar manner the whole range of 
organ music, with regard to which Vogler, Rinck, 
and Hesse must be considered as the modern repre- 
sentatives. But whatsoever was done in this kind of 
composition, it neither fulfilled the expectations nor 
altogether the claims which an esthetic feeling re- 
quired from a real work of art. 

No wonder, then, that the human soul, tired out 
by eternal wanderings in the new musical labyrinth, 
at last longed for a secure haven, and following the 
desire for real satisfaction, returned to the true 
sources of life which it had sought for on the new 
road with such ill success. This led to a revival of 
the older works, and at the head and culminating 
point stood those of Bach. 


(To be continued.) 





Death of Sir George Smart. 


That highly-respected professor,Sir George Smart, 
died on Saturday morning, at his residence, No. 12 
Bedford Square, after a short illness. He was born 
in London in May, 1776, and for more than half a 
century was at the head of the musical profession in 
the metropolis, acting as conductor of the leading 
concerts in town and country, having directed the 
musical festivals at York, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Derby, Norwich, &c., for a long series of years. Sir 
George also was director of the Lenten oratorios from 
1813, down to the period when the Sacred Harmonic 
Society was started, when the performances of sacred 
music in Drury Lane and Covent Garden theatres 
were given up. Sir George Smart was present as a 
boy at the Handelian Commemorations of 1784,1785, 
1786, and 1791. Hewas conductor of the Festival 
in Westminster Abbey in"@834. He directed the mu- 
sic at the coronation of William IV. and Queen Vic- 
toria, and was organist and composer to the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, for many years, a post now va- 
cated by his decease. Sir George was one of the 
original founders and members of the Philharmonic 
Society in 1813, and the City Concerts in 1818, the 
latter now extinct. In 1827 he was chairman of the 
banquet to the famed pianist and composer Clementi, 
the master of Meyerbeer. In 1836, Sir George 


Smart, at the Liverpool Festival, introduced for the 1 





first time in this country Mendelssohn’s oratorio St. 
Paul. A month previous to this art event he con- 
ducted the Manchester Festival, at which Malibran 
died. Tt was the Duke of Richmond, Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, who knighted Sir George in 1811 at 
Dublin. Sir George was the musical director at Co- 
vent Garden Theatre in the Kemble days, when he 
went to Germany to engage Weber to produce Ober- 
on. The renowned German composer died in the 
house of Sir George, then residing at 91, Great Port- 
land Street, on the 4th of June 1826. Sir George 
Smart, in conjunction with Benedict (Weber’s favor- 
ite pupil) was mainly instrumental in raising the sub- 
scription for the statue by Rietschel, erected in Dres- 
den. The career of Sir George was one of the long- 
est ever enjoyed by artist. He heard in his time 
Ruuzzini (the tenor), Gabrielli (the prima donna), 
Miss Davies (who sang on the Italian stage), Signor 
Pacchierotti_ (male soprano), Mme. Mara, Signora 
Storace, Kelly (the tenor), Signora Banti, Mrs. Bil- 
lington, Mme. Catalani, Tramazzone, Braham, Bar- 
tleman, Pasta, Tosi, Velluti, Camporesa, Fodar, 
Caradori, Malibran, Sontag, the Messrs. Strauss, 
David, Donzelli, Garcia (father of Malibran and Vi- 
ardot), Vaughan, Bellamy, Sale, the Knyvetts, Har- 
rison (the elder tenor), Miss Stephens (the Countess 
Dowager of Essex), Miss Paton (Lady W. Leuox 
and Mrs. Wood), Miss M. Tree (Mrs. Bradshaw), 
Miss Inverarity, Miss Sherriff, Mme. Stockhausen, 
Grisi, Clara Novello, Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, 
and, in short, all the celebrities of the last half cen- 
tury, few of whom now live. Sir George, as a pro- 
fessor of the pianoforte, but much more as a singing 
master, was in great repute. He gave lessons until 
he was long past 80 years of age, and the majority of 
singers, native and foreign, destined for sacred sing- 
ing, took lessons of him, amongst whom the names 
of Jenny Lind and Sontag must be recorded. Sir 
George was a careful, conscientious musician, who 
always zealously performed the duties assigned to 
him. Ilis great administrative ability was of invalu- 
able service in large musical undertakings. Mis in- 
tegrity was unimpeachable, and it was this honesty 
of purpose which preserved for him a popu- 
larity when art advancement had made rapid 
strides, and the stars of Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, 
Meyerbecr, Spohr, Mendelssohn, &c., began to shine 
so brilliantly in this country. He has left a widow 
and one daughter. His nephew, Mr. Henry Smart, 
the well-known composer and organist, is son of Sir 
George’s brother—the Mr. Smart who wasa violinist, 
and leader of the orchestras at Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, and the Lyceum theatres, and died at Dublin 
in 1823. The father of the two professors (the broth- 
ers Smart) was a music pablisher in Argyle Street, 
and from his father Sir George derived all the Han- 
delian traditions. 

The funeral of Sir George Smart took place on 
Thursday. The choirs of the Chapel Royal, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey were anx- 
ious to have afforded their aid in a musical service at 
the interment of Sir George, but at his express desire 
the funeral, which took place in Kensel Green Ceme- 
tery, was strictly private. The chief mourners were 
his daughter and neice, his nephew, Mr. Henry 
Smart, and Lady Smart’s brother. Amongst the 
artists and amateurs present were Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett, the composer; Mr. Goss, the organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Cocks, Mr. T. Chappell, Mr. Arthur Chappell, 
Mr. Gruneisen, Mr. Calcott, the Rev. E. Cock, Mr. 
O'Neil, R. A., &e. Mr. Costa was unable to attend, 
being in Paris for the production of his oratorio Naa- 
man. Mr. Anderson, master of the Queen’s Private 
Band, and Mr. Cusins, organist to Her Majesty,were 
unavoidably absent. ‘The cortége reached the chapel 
at eleven o’clock, and shortly afterwards the coffin of 
Sir George Smart was deposited in the catacombs 
under the edifice.—London Times. 





Richard Wagner’s Programme to the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven. 


It is a difficult matter for any one, not intimately 
acquainted with this wonderfully significant work of 
Art, to understand it on the first hearing. Hence it 
may be permitted to offer some aid to that consider- 
able portion of an audience, who find themselves in 
this predicament; not indeed with a view to impart- 
ing an absolute understanding of Beethoven’s mas- 
terpiece—since that can only come from intimate per- 
sonal study and insight—but simply with the hope of 
furnishing some hints illustrative of its artistic ar- 
rangement, which in the great peculiarity and entire- 
ly unimitated novelty of the work might escape the 
observation of the unprepared and easily confused 
hearer. Taking it for granted that it is the essential 
problem of the higher instrumental music, to ex. ress 
in tones what cannot be expressedin words, we think 
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we can approximate to the solution of an insoluble 
problem by calling in the aid of words of our great: 


poet Gorrne. ‘These, to be sure, stand in no imme- 
diate connection with Beethoven’s work, and can in 
no wise indicate the meaning of his purely musical 
creation with any thoroughness. Yet so nobly do 
they express those higher moods of the human soul 
which lie at the foundation of this symphony, that in 
the impossibility of any fuller understanding one may 
content himself with identifying these moods, so that 
he need not go away from a hearing of the music 
without at least some apprehension of its purport. 


First Movement (Allegro ma non troppo, 1) mi- 
nor.)—A most sublimely conceived conflict of the 
soul, struggling after joy, against the pressure of that 
hostile power, that stations itself between us and all 
earthly bliss, appears to lie at the foundation of this 
first movement. The great main theme, which at 
the very outset steps forth from a gloomy veil in all 
the nakedness of its terrible might, may perhaps, not 
altogether inappropriately to the sense of the entire 
tone-poem, be translated by the words of Gocthe,— 


“Enutbehren solist du ! Sollst entbehren !” 


[This in most of the translations is rendered: ‘-Renounce ! 
Thou must renounce.*’ But the word entbehren does not sig- 
nify “‘renounce.” The meaning of the phrase is, (for it can- 
not be given in a word), that itis the destiny of man always 
to have wants which cannot be satisfied. ] 

Opposed to this powerful enomy we recognize a 
noble spirit of defiance, a manly energy of resistance, 
which to the very middle of the movement rises to an 
open conflict with the adversary, in which we seem 
to see two mighty wrestlers, each of whom leaves off 
invincible. In isolated gleams of light we may dis- 
cern the sweet, sad smile of happiness, that seems to 
seck us, for whose possession we strive, and from 
whose attainment we are withheld by that malicious- 
ly powerful foe, who overshadows us with his noc- 
turnal wings, so that even to ourselves the prospect 
of that far-off grace is dimmed and we relapse into a 
dark brooding, which has ouly power to rouse itself 
again to new defiance and resistance, and to new 
wrestlings with the demon who robs us of true joy. 
Thus force, resistance, struggle, longing, hoping, al- 
most reaching, again losing, again seeking, again 
battling—such are the elements of restless movement 
in this marvellous piece of music, which droops how- 
ever now and then into that more continuous state of 
utter joylessness, which Gocthe denotes by the 
words : 


‘But to new horror IT awake each morn 

And I could weep hot tears, to see the sun 
Dawn on another day, whose round forlorn 
Accomplishes no wish of mine, not one ; 

Which still, with froward captiousvess, impairs 
K’en the presentiment of every joy, 

While low realities and paltry cares 

Tbe spirit’s fond imaginings destroy. 

And then when falls again the veil of night, 
Stretch’d on my couch T languish in despair; 
Appalling dreams my troubled soul affright; 
No soothing rest vouchsafed me even there,’’ &c. 


At the close of the movement, this dreary, joyless 
mood, growing to gigantic magnitude, seems to em- 
brace the All, as if in grand and awful majesty it 
would fain take possession of this world, which God 
has made—for Joy ! 


Seconp Movement. (Scherto molto vivace.) A 
wild delight seizes us at once with the first rhythms 
of this second movement: it is a new world into 
which we enter, in which we are whirled away to 
giddiness, to loss of reason ; it is as if, urged by des- 
peration, we fled before it, in ceaseless, restless ef- 
forts chasing a new and unknown happiness, since 
the old one, that ence sunned us with its distant 
smile, seems to have utterly forsaken us. Goethe 
expresses this impulse, not without significance per- 
haps for the present case, in the following words,— 

——‘‘The endl aim at is not Joy. 

I crave excitement, agonizing bliss,” &c. 
——‘‘In depths of sensual pleasure drown’d, 
Let us our fiery passions still ! 
Enwrapped in magic’s veil profound, 

Let wondrous charms our senses thrill! 
Plunge we in time's tempestuous flow, 
Stem we the rolling surge ofchance ! 
There may alternate weal and woe, 
Success and failure, as they can, 

Mingle and shift in changeful dance; 
Excitement is the sphere for man!” 


With the headlong entrance of the middle-subject 
there suddenly opens upon us one of those scenes of 
earthly recreation and indulgence ; a certain down- 
right jollity seems expressed in the simple, oft-repeat- 
ed theme; it is full of naiveté and self-satistied cheer- 
fulness, and we are tempted to think of Gocthe’s des- 
cription of such homely contentment,— 

“T now must introduce to you 

Before aught else, this jovial crew, 

To show how lightly life may glide away; 
With them each day’s a holiday ; 

With little wit and much content, 

Each on his own smail round intent,” &c. 





But to recognize such limited enjoyment as the 
goal of our restless chase after satisfaction and the 
noblest joy, is not our destiny ; our look upon this 
scene grows clouded ; we turn away and resign our- 
sclves anew to that restless impulse, which with the 
goading of despair urges us unceasingly on to seize 
the fortune, which, alas! we are not destined to reach 
so; for at the close of the movement we are again 
impelled toward that scene of comfortable indul- 
gence, which we have already met, and which we 
this time at the first recognition of it repulse from us 
with impatient haste. 


Trirp Movement. (Adagio molto e cantabile, in 
B flat major). How differently these tones speak to 
our hearts! How pure, how heavenly soothing, they 
melt the defiance, the wild impulse of the soul tor- 
mented by despair, into a tender and melancholy 
feeling! It is as if memory awoke within us,—the 
memory of an early enjoyed and purest happiness,— 

“Then would celestial love, with holy kiss, 

Come o’er me in the Sabbath’s stilly hour, 

While, fraught with solemn and mysterious power, 

Chimed the deep-sounding bell, and prayer was bliss.” 


And with this recollection there comes over us 
once more that sweet longing that is so beautifully 
expressed in the second theme of this movement 
(Andante moderato, D major), and to which we may 
not unfitly apply Goethe’s words,— 

**A yearning impulse, undefined yet dear, 
Drove me to wander on through wood and field ; 
With heaving breast and many a burning tear, 
I felt with holy joy a world revealed.” 

Tt seems like the longing of love, which again is 
answered, only with more movement and embellish- 
ment of expression, by that hope-promising and 
sweetly tranquillizing first theme, so that on the re- 
turn of the second it seems to us as if love and hope 
embraced, so that they might the more entirely exert 
their gentle power over our tormented soul. It is as 
when Faust speaks, after the Easter bells and chorus 
of angels, — 

‘Wherefore, ye tones celestial, sweet and strong, 
Come ye a dweller in the dust toseek ? 
Ring out your chimes believing crowds among.” 

Even so seems the yet quivering heart with soft 
resistance to wish to keep them off; but their sweet 
power is greater than our already mitigated defiance ; 
we throw ourselves overpowered into the arms of this 
gracious messenger of purest bliss,— 

“0 still sound on, thou sweet, celestial strain, 
Tears now are gushing,—Earth, I’m thine again !”” 

Yes, the bleeding heart seems to be getting healed 
and re-invigorated, and to be manning itself to that 
exalted courage which we think we recognize in the 
almost triumphant passage towards the end of the 
movement. Still, this elevation is not vet free from 
the reaction of the storms survived; but every ap- 
proach of the old pain is instantly met with renewed 
alleviation from that gentle, magic power, before 
which finally, as in the last expiring gleams of light- 
ning, the dispersed storm disappears. 


Fourtn Movement. The transition from the 
third to the fourth movement, which begins as it 
were with a shrill shrick, may be pretty well indica- 
ted again by Goethe’s words : 

“But ah ! I feel, howe’er yearn for rest, 
Contentment flows no longer from my breast.”"—--- 
——‘‘A wondrous show ! butah! ashowalone! 
Where shall I grasp thee, infinite nature, where? 

Ye breasts, ye fountains of all life, whereon 

Hang heaven and earth, from which the blighted soul 
Yearneth to draw sweet solace, still ye roll 

Your sweet and fost’ring tides---where are ye---where! 
Ye gush, and must I languish in despair ?”’ 


With this beginning of the last movement, Beetho- 
ven’s music assumes decidedly a more speaking char- 
acter. It quits the character preserved in .the three 
first movements, of pure instrumental music, which 
is marked by an infinite and indeterminate expres- 
sion. The progress of the musical invention or poem 
presses to a decision, te a decision such as can only 
be expressed in human speech. Let us admire the 
way in which the master prepares the introduction of 
speech and the human voice, as a necessity to be ex- 
pected, in this thrilling Recitative of the instrumental 
basses, which, already almost forsaking the limits of 
absolute music, as it were with eloquent, pathetic 
speech approaches the other instruments, urging them 
to a decision, and finally itself passes over into a 
song-theme, which sweeps the other instruments along 
with it in its simple, solemn, joyous current and so 
swells toa mighty pitch. This seems like the final 
effort to express by instrumental music alone a se- 
cure, well-defined, and never clouded state of joy ; 
but the untractable element seems incapable of this 
limitation ; it foams up to a roaring sea, subsides 
again, and stronger than ever presses the wild, cha- 
otic shrick of unsatisfied passion upon our car.—Then 





steps forth toward the tumult of the instruments a 
human voiee, with the clear and sure expression of 
speech, and we know not whether we shall most ad- 
mire the bold suggestion or the great naiveté of the 
master, when he lets this voice exclaim to the instru- 
ments,— 
“Friends, no more of these tones! rather let us 
sing together more pleasant and more joyful strains ! 
With these words it grows light in the chaos; a 
definite and sure utterance is gained, in which we, 
borne upon the subdued element of the instrumental 
music, may hear now clearly and distinctly express- 
ed, what to our tormented striving after joy must 
seem enduring, highest bliss. And here commences 
Schiller’s 
HYMN TO JOY. 
Joy, thou spark of heav’nly brightness, 
Daughter from Elysium ! 
Hearts on fire, with step of lightness, 
On thy holy ground we come. 
Thou canst bind all, each to other, 
Custom sternly rends apart ; 
All mankind are friend and brother, 
Where thy soft wing fans the heart. 


He whom happy fate hath granted 
Friend to have and friend to be, 

Faithful wife who never wanted, 
Mingle in our jubilee! 

Yea, who in his heart’s sure keeping 
Counts but one true soul his own! 

Who can not, oh! let him, weeping, 
Steal away and live alone. 


Joy all living things are drinking ; 
Nature’s breasts for all do flow ; 
Good and evil, all unthinking, 
On her rosy way we go. 
Kisses gave she, vine-crowned leisure, 
Friend in death aye true to friends ! 
Meanest worm hath sense of pleasure : 
Before God the seraph stands ! 

Animated, warlike sounds approach; we fancy 
that we sce a troop of youths marching up, whose 
joyous, heroic spirit is expressed in the words,— 

Joyous as yon orbs in gladness 
Speed along their paths on high, 
Let us on to victory ! 

Brothers, come, away with sadness ! 


This leads to a sort of joyful contest, expressed by 
instruments alone ; we see the youths plunge boldly 
into battle, of which the crown of victory shall be 
Joy; aud yet again we feel prompted to cite words 
of Goethe,— 

‘Te only merits liberty or life, 
Who daily conquers them.” 

The victory, of which we doubted not, is won; the 
exertions of strength are rewarded by the smile of 
joy, which breaks forth jubilant in the consciousness 
of bliss newly earned by conquest,— 


“Joy thou spark,” &e. 


And now in the high feeling of Joy the expression 
of the universal Love of Man bursts forth from the 
swelling breast ; in sublime inspiration we turn from 
the embrace of the whole human race to the great 
Creator of all things, whose benign presence we de- 
clare with clearest consciousness, yes—whose face we 
in a moment of sublimest transport imagine we be- 
hold through the blue opening ether,— 

“O! embrace now, all ye millions! 
Here’s a kiss to zll the world! 
Brothers, o’er yon azure fold 

Shine a Father’s star pavilions ! 


“Why on bendad knees, ye millions ? 
Feel ye your Creator near? 
Search beyond.that boundless sphere, 
High above the star pavilons!”’ 

It is as if now revelation justified us in the beatific 
faith,—that every man was made for Joy. In the 
most powerful conviction we respond to one an- 
other,— 

“Ol embrace now, all ye millions!” 
and,— 

“Joy, thou spark, &c.”! 
For in the league or communion of divinely sanction- 
ed universal human love, we may enjoy the purest 
joy.—No longer merely in the thrill of the sublimest 
imagination, but in the expression of a directly re- 
vealed, sweetly inspiring truth we may answer the 
question,— 

: ‘Feel ye yonr Creator noar ?’? 
with,— 

“Seek him in yon starry sphere,” &c. 


In the most confiding possession of the happiness 
vouchsafed, of the most child-like susceptibility to 
joy regained, we now surrender ourselves to its frui- 
tion ; innocence of heart is restored to us, and with 
benediction the soft wing of Joy is spread over us,— 
“Thou canst bind in one again 
All that custom tears apart ; 
All mankind are brothers, when 
Waves thy soft wing o’er the heart.” 
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To the mild beatitude of Joy succeeds now its ju- 
bilee,—jubilant we clasp the world to our breast ; 
shouting and revelry fill the air like the thander of 
the cloud, like the roar of the sea, which in everlast- 
ing motion and beneficent agitation quicken and sus- 
tain the earth for the joy of Man, to whom God gave 
it that he might be happy thereupon. 


“EMBRACE, YE MILLIONS! Is NOT THIS THE 
KISS OF THE WHOLE WORLD? BrotTuHeRS! 0’ER 
YON STARRY DOME MUST A DEAR FATHER DWELL. 
—Joy ! Joy, BEAUTIFUL SPARK OF DEITY !” 





The Choral Symphony. 


The moral and poetic meaning of the Symphony is 
truly set forth in Richard Wagner’s parallels of its 
various movements with passages from Goethe. In 
truth it is the same problem, the great life problem, 
which the poet in his “Faust” and ‘the composer in 
his Symphony attempt to solve. First comes the 
feeling of the emptiness of life, expressed in the very 
opening of the Symphony by that strange rustling of 
empty, barren Fifths (Quintengefliister the Germans 
call it), and upon this the strong relentless Fate theme 
(No. 1 in S’s analysis*) is pronounced with startling 
energy ; and the sweet human reed instruments pour 
out their pleading strain (a little melodic figure that 
seems to be the tune of the “Joy” chorus in embryo); 
and sun-gleams and shadows mingle and chase each 
other, ideal hopes and shadows ot despair ; and yet 
the soul’s enthusiasm burns unquenchable in spite of 
Fate ; and the at once pleading and inspired motive 
No. 5, (properly the Counter-theme) comes, with its 
light tip-toe tread of double-basses,—a passage very 
Beethovenish, which gives you the idea of one tread- 
ing upon air, as if drunk with the possession of some 
glorious secret; and the great storm and struggle 
comes of light and darkness, Joy and Fate, stirring 
up all the depths of harmony in tumultuous billows, 
the double-basses stepping wide in intervals of oc- 
taves or more, and giving breadth and grandeur to 
the picture ; and the human pleadings and the sweet 
ideals come again, and all seems to tend to light and 
serene harmony ; but for the present, for the actual 
conclusion, the inexorable voice, that first rang 
through the void, prevails, and the first movement 
closes with the first theme again sounded by the 
whole with terrible three-fold emphasis. And 7s this 
the conclusion? The conclusion of the actual, but 
not of the ideal. It is in this first movement that one 
feels the pledge and prophecy of something grand, 
extraordinary, that is yet to come. We know no 
music which seems so pregnant with a future as this, 
teeming with more than it has means to utter, and 
foreshadowing a solution, such as came to Beethoven 
in that fourth or Choral movement. It is this first 
Movement that requires and justifies the last and 
finds its explanation there. 

The Scherzo movement, with its strong, joyous 
pulse of ceaseless three-four measure, so light and 
tripping, yet with such breadth of cuowded harmony, 
as if one wild, reckless impulse tingled inevery nerve 
and fibre of a whole world thus possessed and de- 
monized;—and then its quaint pastoral episode in 
4-4 time, where the bassoon toys merrily with the 
horn—suggests the vain attempt to find true joy in 
the whirl of superficial pleasure and excitement. 

Then comes the Adagio Cantabile, serene and heay- 
enly, the very opposite to that wild mood of sensual 
joy. How like holy bells in a still night the notes of 
the first chord fall in one by one upon the ear, lead- 
ing in that sweet, slow, solemn psalm, with echoed 
cadence to each line! and how the strings palpitate 
with blissful agitation, as the time changes and the 
soul is rapt in deeper bliss by the new theme in D 
that enters,—most lovely, warm and comforting of 
melodies! What music ever written is more full of 
deepest feeling! Then with what exquisite delicacy 
and subtlety of fine mellifluous divisions, winding 
and throbbing in and out, the theme is varied by the 
violins, and by the warmer Instruments! And what 
is there comparable to that pure height of ecstacy, of 
reverie in which the soul is more than ever conscious, 
lost to time but waking in eternity, where, while the 
theme, modulated into a strange key, as it were re- 
fracted through a visionary light, is pursued by the 
wind instruments, the strings now here now there, in 
all parts of the orchestra, emit asit were little electric 
sparks of happiness, in those pizzicati which only 
seem so promiscuously timed ! Then the slow horn, 
as if inspired with an involuntary eloquence, indulges 
in a florid passage quite beyond its ordinary powers ! 
Then the wonderfully expressive drooping back, as 
with a sigh of too much bliss, into the old key and 
theold theme; and still more exquisite refinement 
on the melody by the violins! And when the con- 
clusion must come, the bold trumpet strains of exhor- 
tation from on high, the voice which seems to sum- 
mon the whole soul to highest action ; then a brief 





relapse into the celestial melody, and the dream gen- 
tly fades away. 

But it is not enough; the solution is not here. 
This we have in the fourth or Choral part. How 
wonderfully the transition from pure instrumental in- 
to vocal music is prepared! First a sort of shriek of 
despair from the orchestra ; then a recitative, that al- 
most speaks, from the double-basses and ’celli, utter- 
ing the soul’s question and complaint. A wilder 
shriek (diminished seventh), and more recitative of 
basses. Then the rustling Fifths of the first move- 
ment are suggested ; the basses answer: No, it will 
not do! The Scherzo theme is tried,—No, again, 
with more impatience. The heavenly Adagio is 
touched for a few bars; and the bass soliloquy this 
time is of a subdued and sweeter melancholy, but 
ending still with restless sense of want of satisfaction. 
Then a new light sweetly streaks the dark horizon; 
the theme of the Joy Chorus is just hinted by the 
mellow reeds, and the basses make eager, hopeful 
answer,—Aye, that’s the tune! and in a low, quiet 
voice, these basses hum through, as it were, the sim- 
ple melody of the chorus, conceived in the style of 
the simplest people’s tune ; they repeat it, and the 
bassoon plays around it with a quaint accompani- 
ment as if free now to indulge in any innocent fancy; 
then the violins come in; then the full force of the 
orchestra, with trumpets, with the richest harmony, 
and all manner of melodic figurative phrases, the 
whole so exciting as to lift one on his feet. It is 
splendid, it is divine, but still the utterance is not 
complete! The cry of despair comes once again, 
and now a human voice sings,—‘Friends no more 
these mournful strains,” of Schiller’s ‘““Hymn To 
Joyr.”’—Journal of Music, March, 1859. 


(After the first and second performance, Feb. 5 and 
April 2, 1853). : 

The two middle movements, Scherzo and Adagio, 
were doubtless the most widely appreciated, as it is in 
the nature of those movements to be always. * * 

The first movement (allegro ma non troppo) is less 
calculated to interest the many; yet a little familiar- 
ity with its themes and the light shed back upon it 
by the progress of the whole work, once heard 
through, and the summing up in the fragmentary in- 
troduction to the “Joy” chorus, gave it a stronger 
hold upon the audience this time. The important 
key to it which lies in the very first bars, (that rustling 
of naked fifths, conveying such a sense of emptiness 
and unrest), isapt to escape ears not eagerly upon 
the watch, since it commences pianissimo in a very 
rapid movement. It is well to have possessed one- 
self of the theme heforehand,and to have analyzed what 
seems in the performance a mere rustling tremolo, 
into its constituent notes. Upon this back-ground of 
empty and uneasy fifths is soon pronounced with 
startling emphasis the principal theme, the unison in 
D minor, which is like the gigantic shadow of Fate 
interposing itself between the soul and its harmoni- 
ous destiny. The alternation of this theme with lit- 
tle pathetic, pleading wind-instrument passages, flow- 
ing in melodious thirds and sixths, so characteristic 
of Beethoven, together with an occasional re expos- 
ure of that dark background of barren fifths—farnish- 
es the substantial ideas out of which this whole Al- 
legro is wrought up. It indicates the same deep, 
restless, earnest nature, and the same spiritual state 
somewhat, from which emanated the Allegro to the 
symphony in C minor,—for there is a singular unity 
of thought and feeling in the entire development of 
Beethoven’s genius. Those who did not comprehend 
this Allegro clearly, nevertheless, felt its gloomy 
grandeur and its amazing strength. 

The Finale was more clearly rendered this time 
than it was before ; and many, to whom it was then 
all strangeness and confusion, now recognized some 
distinct and intelligible outlines of a connected mean- 
ing and felt that it was unspeakably sublime. We 
could have wished a larger orchestra, (say such an 
one as that of the New Philharmonic in London), to 
give all the imposing effect of those recitatives of the 
double basses, which seem suddenly endowed with 
the gift of human speech in their earnest craving for 
a fuller utterance of the thought, or rather the desire, 
with which the whole symphony is teeming, and 
which reject impatiently the themes of the Allegro, 
the Scherzo and the Adagio, as they are successively 
recalled (as much as to say,—no, no, that will not 
do!) Thesweet Adagio, to be sure, elicits a less 
petulant response ; but the double-basses must pursue 
their foretaste of human speech still farther and dic- 
tute the melody, the simple, beautiful, all-reconciling 
tune that seems as if predestined in the fitness of all 
things to an everlasting marriage with the words of 
Schiller’s “Hymn of Joy.” These double-bass_ reci- 
tatives seem to mark the transition from mere instru- 
mental into human music ; and in the whole of this 
exciting fragmentary introduction, putting you on 
the qui vive of expectation, the orchestra seems labor 





ing with the presentiment of a marvellous transform- 
ation and new birth; it reminds one of the passage, 
“The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now,” &ce. 

Of course, after this successful élan, in which the 

orchestra rises above itself enough to seize the actual 
form and outline of the human utterance to which all 
is tending, there is a momentary reaction, or rather 
relapse into the stormy and chaotic mood again, (the 
diminished sevenths,) with which the movement open- 
ed. But now an actual human voice is heard,— 
“Friends, no more of these mournful sounds, let us 
sing,” &c., and the rich, ponderous bass recites, al- 
most without accompaniment, the tune, (which seems 
so simple but which proves so pregnant, and clings 
to the memory with such charm afterwards) to the 
first verse of Schiller’s words. Then the chorus 
breaks in; and solo voices, singly or in quartet, vary 
the tune to the succeeding verses, and carry it up 
higher and higher, as in the natural tendency of such 
enthusiasm. The change of the 4-4 rhythm to the 
6-8 march time, where the full chorus suddenly mod- 
ulates and ceases, the several measures of the pause 
being strangely marked by a single deep bassoon note, 
with which a higher note at length chimes in, and 
then all the wind instruments blend in so deliciously 
and buoyantly, as a prelude to the verse which tells 
of heroic youths rushing joyfully to victory,—is one 
of the most marvellous effects in music. The ener- 
getic, closely involved, arm to arm and face to face 
sort of symphony which follows, indicates perhaps 
the conflict, the heroic struggle of and for Humanity. 
And now the strain of Joy breaks out more over- 
whelmingly and in the consciousness of universal 
sympathies, (“Embrace, ye millions ! ’tis the world’s 
inspiring kiss”), the chorus rises to a pitch of relig- 
ious sublimity and the thought of Deity, of the “dear 
Father, that dwelleth above the stars,” absorbs all.— 
To follow this through exceeds our power. But we 
have here reached the point at which the whole mean- 
ing and connection of the symphony become clear. 
It is only from this acme of the whole, this top-wave 
of the composer’s joy-inspired enthusiasm, that we 
can look back over the preceding movements, and 
feel how they were all tending in their order to one 
roal. 
4 And here we have the sceret of the success or non- 
success of the vocal part of the performance. The 
voice-parts climb high, and ordinary singers are dis- 
mayed at the task of sustaining themselves so long 
at such heights. Evidently the one indispensible 
condition of fairly singing such music, is ENTHUSI- 
asm! Such excitement as in the orchestra made the 
double-basses speak, must here in the chorus carry 
the singers up above themselves, and make them 
achieve what in our common-place moods is impos- 
sible. How can you interpret enthusiasm, unless 
you feel it? The singers must realize in their own 
souls the sentiment of the chorus, which is Joy and 
Unity with all Mankind, all souls. They must be 
inspired with the idea of the symphony, and animat- 
ed by a common fervor. Such impossibilities are 
only achieved in that state of exaltation pervading a 
united mass, which makes a troop of soldiers move 
as one man in the carrying of a fort by storm; on 
the cool morrow each looks back and wonders what 
he did in the excitement of yesterday ; he could not 
do the same thing over again now, but then he was 
greater than himself.—JZbid, 1853. 


(After the third performance—JInauguration of the 
Beethoven Stature, March 1, 1856,—without chorus.) 

Mr. Zerrahn raised his baton and those strange 
rustling Fifths (Quintengefliister, the Germans call 
it) of the Ninta Sympouny began, and the bold, 
relentless Fate theme was pronounced with startling 
energy; and the sweét human reed instruments 
poured out their pleading strains (a little melodic fig- 
ure that seems to be the tune of the “Joy” chorus 
in embryo) ; and sungleams and shadows mingle 
and chase each other, ideal hopes and shadows of 
despair ; and yet the soul’s enthusiasm burns un- 
quenchable in spite of Fate; and the inspired motive 
No. 5 comes, with its light tip-toe tread of double- 
basses,—a passage very Beethovenish, which gives 
you the idea of one treading upon air as if drunk 
with the possession of some glorious secret ; and the 
great storm and struggle comes of light and darkness, 
Joy and Fate, stirring up all the depths of harmony 
in tumultuous billows, the double-basses stepping 
wide in intervals of octaves or more, and giving 
breadth and grandeur to the picture; and the hu- 
man pleadings and the sweet ideals come again, 
and all seems to tend to light and serene harmony ; 
but for the present, for the actual conclusion, the 
inexorable voice, that first rang through the void, 
prevails and the first movement closes with the first 
theme again sounded by the whole with terrible 
three-fold emphasis. And is this the conclusion 2 
The conclusion of the actual, but not of the ideal. 
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This was the best ending if we could not have the 


whole ; but how one longed for the solution of the 
problem of that first movement! True, the celes- 
tial Adagio hints it; but it would have been so 
much better to have gone on, and let the double-bas- 
ses in their recitative tread out a path for human 
voices and the great chorus of the “Ilymn to Joy,” 
the Brotherhood to all Mankind ! 


(After the fourth performance, March 26, 1859.) 


Mr. Zerrahn had labored, with all the faculties of 
soul and body, in the drilling of his orchestra to ren- 
der this great work; and, as he came through the 
task so happily, he must have grown by it; it must 
have added to his stature, moral and artistic. It was 
a victory to strengthen one through life. The or- 
chestra did their part admiraby; to note some slight 
blur in a horn part here, or a trumpet there, would 
be mean criticism, when, as a whole, the complicated 
and immensely difficult work came out so clear. And 
more than this, it was played with real fervor. 

The fourth movement also opened clearly. The 
“Joy” tune, so plain and simple, yet so pregnant, 
was hummed over by the basses, and played around 
with fanciful and happy humor by the reeds, &c. 
(like troups of garlanded children frolicking in front 
of a festival procession), and then rung out with all 
the thrilling energy of the whole orchestra, with more 
and more exciting interest. The difficulty of course 
came where the great point was reached, of human 
utterance. It needed the greatest of bassos to strike 
the magic blow at the right moment in that first im- 
menscly difficult recitative, and so break the back of 
the vocal difficulty once for all, as the double-basses 
had done in the instrumental. Mr. Powers succeed- 
ed to a degree highly creditable to himself, if not ful- 
ly adequate to the intention of Beethoven. The 
whole of the quartet of solos indeed deserve praise ; 
their parts were extremely difficult, and the complete 
achievement thereof could only be expected of a 
quartet of the Jenny Lind and Formes calibre. Mrs. 
Ilarwood, especially, as the leading soprano, won the 
thanks and the respect of true Art-lovers by the self- 
forgetting spirit with which she made her fine voice 
help towards the complete production ofa grand ar- 
tistic whole: much of it she sang admirably, and we 
know not the singer among us who could have come 
through such a trial better or as well. Mr. Adams, 
tenor, and Miss Twitchell, contralto, added to their 
reputation with all intelligent and reasonable listen- 
ers. 

(After the fifth performance, April 2, 1859.) 


Tt is easy to jeer at enthusiasm, and at the bare 
suggestion of the possibility that the composer could 
have meant anything by such music. He at least 
meant to express himself; if we know the man Beet- 
hoven at all, it is from this expression, from his Sym- 
phonies, Sonatas, &e., only or chiefly, that we read 
the quality and temper of his soul. And be assured 
he wrote in earnest ; such men always do and must; 
and not merely to make music for the idle pastime 
of an hour. They who sneer in this way, only show 
a mean desire to drag all great and high things down 
to the level of their own life. 

It is easy to hint, too, as some paragraphists have 
done, that while the fourth movement must be al- 
lowed to have a meaning, necessitated by the words, 
ahymn to “Joy,” yet it was absurd and crazy in the 
setting of those words to music to strain after high, 
sublime, religious effects, instead of seeking, or-in- 
dulging in, the simple, natural expression of joyous 
emotions in music simple, natural, careless. buoyant 
—ina word, pretty. That was not the joy that 
Beethoven or Schiller meant. Z’/at you had in the 
Scherzo; but now it is a Joy that fills, that satisfies 
the whole nature, the whole soul of man, joy only 
found in union with all souls, and hence with God, 
in the universal brotherhood of man, in the “embrace 
of the millions,” in that truest freedom, that holiest 
kind of eestacy, which lifts us up to constious child- 
like communion wlth “the Father that dwells above 
the stars.”” These are the texts, this the whole drift 
and spirit of the poem ; and on this the grand musi- 
cian seized by pure affinity of heart and soul, and 
summed up the music of his life, all its characteris- 
tic themes and motives, all that he had ever been re- 
iterating, with all the earnestness of his nature, and 
in forms ever new and wonderful, in these symphonic 
choral illustrations of it. 

The Choral movement of the Symphony is not 
clear to all, partly because it contains so much and 
aims so high, and reaches it, and partly because of 
the great difficulties which the voice parts offer to 
performers. It is because Beethoven wrote to ex- 
press what was in his mind, his heart, and not with 
entire reference to the convenience or best personal 
display of singers. In this he cannot be measured 
by the usual Italian standard. The work, of course, 
is exceptional; allowance must be made for these 











things , and if, judged by its intrinsic and ideal mean- 
ing, judged from the standpoint of the composer’s 
thought and purpose, it is found to be really true and 
great, even though singers rarely and almost never 
canbe found to perfectly embody it, was it not a 
greater thing to do, is it not a greater thing for the 
hearer’s mind to contemplate, than any possible 
amount of that kind of success in vocal writing which 
simply caters to the singers, and runs into common- 
place phrases and cadenzas of stereotyped “passion,” 
by which said singers win a cheap, mere personal 
success, and publics are corrupted into caring more 
for singers than for music, more for what is most 
available than for what is good ? 

We do not undertake to say whether this Sym- 
phony is artistically the most perfect of Beethoven’s 
Symphonies. This is a question about which intel- 
ligent musicians are even now divided, though every 
year brings a large gain of votes for it. But no in- 
telligent musician has the fool-hardiness to deny that 
itis a great work; that height of critical assurance 
and all-knowingness was reserved for certain Sir 
Oracles in Boston newspapers! All, who have stud- 
ied the Choral movement, (at least all who are up to 
the trne enjoyment of any of Beethoven’s great sym- 
phonies,) will testify that they find it on examination 
more and more clear, consistent, logical, direct, and 
to the purpose that the whole work sets out with. 
The singers themselves, when they rehearsed it in 
the crowded little amphitheatre below, found the ex- 
citement of its progress irresistible, were lifted up by 
it, and sang “better than they knew.” Rare condi- 
tions, even such as elude human forethought, even 
luck, as we call it, even inspiration, are essential to 
the successful rendering of all rare things. 

The soli passages were considcrably improved. 
There wa? measurable success in all until it came to 


that remarkable passage, where orchestra and cho-' 


rus cease, and the soli voices are left hanging high in 
the air, yet climblng still by slow half-tones to s high- 
er height, from which they subside through what may 
be called an elaborate quadruple cadenza, an_ inter- 
twining of four distinct cadenzas of the four parts. 
Yet the apprehensive listener found far more pleasure 
in having this thus only indicated, than disappoint- 
ment in the comparative failure of the execution. 
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(7 The usual four pages of Music are replaced to-day by 
the Title Page and Index for the past two years of the Journa 
(Vols. XXV. and XXVI). In the next number the publica- 
tion of Mendelssohn's ‘‘St. Paul’ will be resumed. 


Extra Symphony Concert.—Benefit of the 
Orchestra. 

BerrHoven’s “CuoraL SyMPnony” occu- 
pies a large part of our space to-day, to the ex- 
clusion of much customary matter. The Harvard 
Musical Association, having successfully complet- 
ed their second series of eight concerts (the 
eighth, yesterday, was too late for notice now), 
have decided-to give one more, for the double 





purpose of complimenting their pains-taking and 
efficient Orchestra by what they trust will prove 
a solid Benefit, and of bringing out again in Bos- 
ton, after too long an interval of eight years, 
Beethoven's last and sublimest Symphony, in the 
Finale of which the instruments call in the aid of 
human voices, giving musical interpretation to 
the most significant stanzas from Schiller’s 
“Hymn To Joy” (Lied an die Freude). 

Well do we remember the first time we heard 
it, when it was given for the first time in this 
country at Castle Garden in New York, by the 
Philharmonic Society, increased to about one 
hundred instruments :—a_ hastily extemporized, 
crude, confused attempt, and yet, so unmistakea- 
ble were the grand features of the work, so full 
of inspiration, as to excite and haunt the mind 
forever after. In Boston it was first attempted 
in February, 1853, by the Germania Musical So- 
ciety, under Bergmann, who performed it twice 
with marked success, although the interest was 





not unanimous. In 1856 (March 1) the first 
three instrumental movements, minus the Finale 
with chorus, were performed again on the memo- 
rable occasion of the inauguration of Crawford's 
noble statue of Beethoven, presented to the Mu- 
sic Hall by Mr. Charles C. Perkins. Finally, in 
March, 1859, Mr. Zerrahn brought it out twice, 
in full, in his “Philharmonic” concerts; and then 
again the impression which it made was certainly 
such as to warrant the expectation of its annual 
return as regularly as that of “The Messiah.” 
Indeed, the short-comings in the execution, such 
as they were naturally in an isolated effort, only 
showed the importance of repeating the experi- 
ment at shorter intervals with the same forces, so 
that they might get accustomed to each other and 
the work. That hope was disappointed, and now 
after eight years we take it up anew from the be- 
ginning, believing that the improved musical 
means and taste of Boston will ensure a better 
success than ever before at the first trial, and that 
the zeal developed in the effort will not suffer it- 
self to grow quite cold again for want of at least 
annual rekindling. 

The Ninth Symphony is not so difficult to un- 
derstand, and certainly not so incoherent, as 
many have imagined, with a little preparation. 
It needs a key to be sure, and to have the con- 
nection and mutual bearing of its parts, especial- 
ly the relation of the voices to the orchestra, stud- 
ied over somewhat beforehand. Many have al- 
ready done this; but many of our readers also 
have not and will come to it as new listeners, 
wondering what it all may mean. For their 
sakes, at the risk of tediousness, we have repro- 
duced from old volumes of the Journal parts of 
the record of our impressions after the several 
performances alluded to. By reading the whole, 
incomplete and vague as is the picture it presents, 
one can scarcely help getting some light on the 
Symphony which will make him listen more in- 
telligently. We have also given Wagner's curi- 
ous parallel of its movements with passages in 
Goethe’s Faust, which we translated years ago. 
Those who like to Jook into the structure of the 
work a little more technically, will be aided bya 
thematic analysis of all the four movements con- 
tributed to this Journal (Vol. XIV., 1859) by 
our good friend Capt. G. A. Schmitt. 

This Concert is fixed for Friday Afternoon, 
April 12, at half-past three. It will be, as we 
have said, for the benefit of the Orchestra, who 
have served us so faithfully in the cause of the 
highest, purest music during the past two winters, 
Surely every subscriber to the past series will 
recognize the debt of gratitude. The musicians, 
who compose our orchestras, have mostly a pret- 
ty hard time of it to make both ends meet ; hith- 
erto they have had to earn their bread chiefly 
outside of really artistic occupation and by cater- 
ing to tastes not classical or earnest or refined. 
Let them feel, then, that the lovers of the best 
music are now numerous enough and earnest 
enough and united enough to make all that they 
may doin the spirit and direction of true Art 
safe and profitable to them. ‘The Symphony 
Concerts have demonstrated that the purest pro- 
grammes can be made to pay; let us multiply as 
much as possible the calls for this higher occupa- 
tion on the part of our musicians, till they shall 
find their best material support in it, as well as 
the dignity of their profession set above reproach. 
The thousands of persons who were delighted by 
the Concert lately given for the Cretans, will not 
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forget the nople generosity with which these fif- 
ty-two musicians gave their services on that occa- 
sion. Now is the time to remember them. 

The Symphony will form the Second Part of 
the Concert. There will be a short and brilliant 
First Part, consisting of Mendelssohn’s pictur- 
esque “Aeeresstille” Overture; Mozart's dashing 
aria: Non pit andrai, by Mr. RuDOLPHSEN, and 
Weber’s Polonaise in E (Liszt’s transcription, 
with Orchestra), to be played by Mr. LANG,who 
made such brilliant effect with it last year. The 
quartet of soli singers in the Choral Symphony 
will be: Mrs. H. M. Smitn, Mrs. J. S. Cary, 
Mr. JamMEs Whitney and Mr. Ruporrusen. 
All the artists volunteer their service. 





Next in Orper. These last days of March are 
as full of music as of East wind. (Some of it, to be 
sure, comes rather under the head of wind than of 
Art!). On Thursday, Mr. Peraso repeated, by 
request, his Jast “Schubert Matinée.” Yesterday 
came the eighth and last Symphony Concert. 

This evening, Miss Appr S. Ryan, the very pleas” 
ing and artistic contralto singer, has a concert a 
Horticultural Hall, which we understand to be de- 
signed as a compliment to her by the artists who as- 
sist. And well has she deserved it, not only by her 
art, but also by her readiness to serve other artists 
and good public causes upon like occasions. The 
programme is choice. Miss Ryan herself will sing 
the beautiful Aria from Mozart’s Clemenza di Tito 
(“Non pite di Flori”), with Clarinet obbligato by Mr. 
T. Ryan), a couple of songs by Mendelssohn; a 
Schumann Duet with Mr. Krerssmann ; and a Duet 
from Cosi fan tutte, with Miss C. M. Lorine. Mr. 
Kreissmann sings the exquisite tenor air from Mo_ 
zart’s Seraglio, and Miss Loring a Tyrolese Song. 
Mr. Leonnarp plays the Andante spianato and Pol. 
onaise by Chopin. The Orpheus club contribute 
Mendelssohn’s festival music to Schiller’s “Ode to 
the Artists” and a couple of part-songs; and the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club an Allegro from Men- 
delssohn’s B-flat Quintet and a Finale from Robert. 

Also this evening the “New England Conservatory 
of Music,” at the Music Hall, inaugurates itself by a 
Concert, of which a leading feature will be the pro- 
duction of an original Piano Concerto by Mr. Ros- 
ERT GOLDBECK, one of the directors of the new in- 
stitution. Four excellent vocalists (Soprano, Con- 
tralto (new to Boston), Tenor and Basso are announ- 
ced ; also three organists, including Mr. J. K. Paine, 
fresh from Germany, and an Orchestra with Zer- 
RAHN as Conductor. 

To-morrow evening (31st) one of those “Grand 
Sacred” windmill concerts, which catch a deal of 
wind by their huge vans of advertisement, and do 
much grinding “for the million,”’not separating wheat 
from chaff. These are managers’ concerts ; but some- 
how to us the light of a true artist does not seem to 
burn so clear when managed. 

April opens on Monday with five nights of Italian 
Opera :—Mme. Parepa-Rosa’s debut here in that 
field, with ADELAIDE Puituipes, and Mme. Pattr 
Srrakoscn, and Signors Bricnori, FERRANTI, 
Fortuna, Susinr, Tamaro and Sartr. A pretty 
strong company. On Monday, the innocent, sweet 
Trovatore ! Tuesday, Norma ; Wednesday, the “Bar- 
ber of Seville” ; Mme. Rosa taking the chief role in 
each. 





Review of Concerts. 


MeENDELSsGuN QuinteTTE Crus. The fourth 
and last subscription concert, at Chickeriag’s Hall, 
was crowded and gave keen satisfaction. The pro- 
gramme consisted of three noble compositions. 

1. Beethoven’s Tenth Qnartet (in E flat, op. 74) 
was repeated, and with redoubled interest to most 
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listeners. It is a thing to hear and brood upon 
againand again. Subtle and complex in its  poly- 
phonic interweaving of parts, thoroughly imagina- 
tive, rich incontrasted moods, yet all consistent, all 
one inspiration, it came out clearer in the rendering, 
one of the happiest efforts of the Club. 

2. The earlier one of the Schubert pair of Trios, 
the op. 99, in B flat, mentioned in our last. Tbe 
piano part was played,and splendidly, by Mr. Ernst 
Perano again, taking the place of Mr. PARKER, 
who was ill. It impressed us more than before. 

3. The favorite old Mendelssohn Quartet, the 
energetic, fiery one in D, op. 46, which met with live- 
ly recognition and was truly good to hear. 

The Quintette Club have greatly freshened up their 
laurels in this their cightcenth season, and have really 
created a revival in the interest in this high class of 
music. We think the lovers of such would have 
gladly filled the room for several more evenings ; 
but we understand the Club are going on a Western 
concert tour with Camilla Urso and Miss Phillipps, 
and we wish them all success, and with their best, so 
that they may sow good seeds along with the pleas- 
ant memories they leave. 


mann Soirée” on the 14th, with this very interesting 
programme : . 


Sonata No. 2, in G minor (Op. 22).......00e0e: Schumann 
“One look, One Word.” . .....sseeeeeeeeeeceees Schumann 
Preambule and Scherzo (Op. 2)....se+eeeeeee F. L. Ritter 
Song: “‘Aufenthalt,”. ........cceeeeeeeeeeeeees Schubert 
Drei Romanzen, for Oboe and Piano........... Schumann 
Met, Oe sencevescese eccceesceees Beethoven 


Grand Sonata, Op. 7....+++ rdeeeccqencsededceecsc MN 


After hearing the G-minor Sonata, we felt inclined 
to differ with Wasielewsky and prefer very much the 
earlier one, which Mr. Petersilea has played before ; 
here were fine passages,but also much that was unedi- 
fying. We must sincerely thank the young artist 
for introducing us to these two claborate works 
of Schumann’s early and unsettled, although very 
genial period. Mr. Ritter’s Op. 2 pleased us more 
in the Preambule than in the Scherzo, which ap- 
peared more common. The three little Romances, 
which Mr. P. played with Mr. Ripas, were quaint 
and fall of individuai charm. The Sonata by Ber- 
ger we did not hear. Mr. Rupoirusen’s singing 
of the impassioned, beautiful song: Nur ein licheln- 
der Blick, &c., with its broad rhyt"m dictated by 
the hexameter of the poem, was eapital and en- 
cored with zeal. The Schubert song was finely 
done too. Mr. Petersilea’s rare selections and mas- 
terly performance alike deserved a larger audience. 

— 2 

Orcnestrat Union. The Afternoon Concert of 
Wednesday, the 20th, offered for orchestral pieces : 
the Freyschiitz Overture and Beethoven’s first Sym- 
phony in C, both always sure of welcome ; also “The 
Awakening of Spring” by somebody not distinguish- 
edin name from the great Bach, and a Strauss 
waltz. Mr. A. Suck played a solo on the Violon- 
cello (Fantasia on Schubert’s Sehnsuchts- Walzer by 
Servais) in a highly artistic and acceptable manner ; 
and a piece for the four French Horns of the Orches- 
tra, by Henselt (?), was a new and interesting feature 
and sounded well. Mr. F. Suck conducted in the 
absence of Mr. Zerrahn. 

Last Wednesday’s programme included the Over- 
ture to Oberon and the romantic C-minor Symphony 
of Gade, now a great favorite. The second move- 
ment was particularly relished. Mr. Henry Suck 
played a Violin Fantasia by David on Russian 
themes ina style to win sincere applause ; he has 
greatly improved. An Andante and Rondo from 
Weber’s Piano Concerto in E fist, pleasiug, charac- 
teristic compositions, full of tender grace the first, 
the second light and charmingly playful, was played 
by Mr. Hermann Daum and won considerable ap- 
plause. A Strauss waltz wound up the whole as 





usual, 


Mr. CartyLe PeTersILea gave a fifth “ Schu-. 





Mme. Cama Urso received the just Compli- 
ment of a Concert in the Music Hall last Saturday 
evening, at the hands of Boston musicians, in whic) 
she played again Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, in 
which we never beard her equal. Several @istin- 
guished artists took part, the freshest attraction being 
the young soprano, Miss Hauck, from the Italian 
Opera. Great and miscellaneous was the crowd and 
the enthusiasm ; but the affair was rather too mixed 
and too managerial to be the compliment which so 
true an artist as Mme. Urso ought to have. A re- 
turn of services followed in kind (only “Sacred’’) the 
very next (Sunday) evening. 

A better compliment is conveyed in the following 

TESTIMONIAL TO CAMILLA Urso, 
which appeared in the daily papers, and which of 
course no instrumental musician in Boston could re- 
fuse to sign, unless he would place himself in the false 
position of appearing slow to recognize the highest 
artistic excellence,— 
Boston, March 7, 1867. 

Mad. Camilla Urso—Dear Madame: 

I take great pleasure in transmitting to you the in- 
closed tribute of admiration for your artistic talent 
from the musicians of Boston. With feclings of high 
personal regard, believe me sincerely yours, 

Tuomas Ryan. 

We, the undersigned, members of ‘the Musical 
Profession in Boston, who have been recent witness- 
es of the extraordinary musical talent displayed by 
Camilla Urso in her performances on the violin, deem 
it our pleasure and duty as brethren (who it will be 
admitted are the more thoroughly capable of recog- 
nizing skill in this department of the art) to offer 
some fitting testimonial to her. In no way, perhaps, 
can we express our regard so beneficially as by giv- 
ing to the public a professional estimate of her ability. 

We consider it all the more proper to follow this 
line of action from the fact that in our opinion her 
artistic worth has never been fully appreciated by the 
general public. In the recent performances of Ca- 
milla Urso in Boston, whether in Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo or the works of Vieuxtemps and De Beriot, the 
same remarkable skill has been exhibited. But we 
would specially record her performance of the violin 
concerto by Mendelssohn, one of the most difficult 
works for that instrument, her playing of which was 
sd marvellously fine and near perfection itself as to 
excite our highest admiration. Itis not enough to 
say that it was a wonderful performance for a wo- 
man; it was a consummate rendering, which proba- 
bly few men living could improve upon. 

It may seem needless to characterize her playing, 
but a few traits may be pointed out; viz., her com- 
plete repose of manner, largeness of style, broad, full 
and vigorous attacking of difficulties, utmost delica- 
cy of sentiment and feeling, wonderful staccato, re- 
markable finish in trills, with an intonation as nearly 
perfect as the human ear will allow. When to these 
are added a comprehensive mind, with a warm musi- 
cal soul vibrating to its work, we have an artist who 
may nearly be called a phenomenon in the womanly 
form of Camilla Urso. 

Carl Zerrahn, Wm. Schultze, Wm. Wiesel, Steph- 
en A. Emery, Carl Meisel, Otto Dresel, Thomas 
Ryan, Wulf C. J. Fries, B. J. Lang, Ernst Perabo, 
Geo. Loesch, F. Fries, Chas. J. Weintz, Joachim 
Schultze, Carl Faulnasser, Leuis Robert Goeviner, 
I. Murphy, A. L. De Ribas, Francis Liebsch, Aug. 








Endres, August Suck, G. F. Suck, H. D. Suck, F. 
Zochler, Aug. Hamann, P. S. Gilmore, Carlvio Pe- 
tersilea, Hugo Leonhard, Eugene Thayer, Junius 
W. Hill, Hermann Duam, Gustav Krebs, Chas. J. 
Dorn, Ambrose Davenport, Henry A. Stoehr, Fr. 
Zouehler, M.Arbuckle, A. Miersch, A. Heinloke, A. 
Kammerline, J. Rametti, Aug. Regestein, H. Stein- 
mann, John Pinser, George H. Kuntzmann, Julius 
E. Eichler, P. Kalkmann, W. Stoche, Paul Eltz, 
Edward Beyer, C. W. Elchler, Chas. F. Bauer, Aug. 
Schneider, Aug. Stein, F. F. Ford, Isaac Moorhouse, 
M. Keller, John K. Paine, John H. Willcox, C. 
Koppitz, James C. D. Parker. 


Music 1n New York. The fourth Philharmonic 
Concert contained the “Magic Flute” Overture; 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony ; Liszt’s Poéme Sym- 
phonique: “Tasso”; Chopin’s F-minor Concerto, 
played by Mr. S. B. Mills; and Donizetti’s “Deser- 
to in terra” and Mozart’s “Jl mio tesoro,” sung by 
Sig. Lotti. The orchestral performance, under 
Bergmann, is said to have been admirable. 


Mr. Wo.rsoun concluded his “Beethoven Mati- 


nées” last week with the great Sonata op. 106. The 
other Sonatas were that in F, op. 10, No. 2, and that 
marked “Les Adicux,” &c.,op. 81. Mme. Fredgrici 
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sang Schumann’s ‘‘Gretchen am Spinnrad” and a Lied 
by Mendelssohn. 

German Opera is going on in a modest way at the 
Stadt Theater, where Zell, Masaniello, Freyschiitz, 
&e., &e., are given by most of the old company to 
fair audiences, more with the hope of consolidating 
the thing for future carecr, than of brilliant profits 
now. 

Oratorio, even Handel, whom New York critics 
have so often pronounced out of date, has had sever- 
al triumphs lately both in Steinway Hall and ia 
Brooklyn; Samson and the Messiah having been 
very successfully brought out under Mr. Ritter’s di- 
rection, with the aid of Mme. Parepa-Rosa, Mrs. Rit- 
ter, and others. A weck’s Oratorio Festival in June 
is in preparation. 

Mme. Parera-Rosa has sang in Italian Opera 
through the past weck, with ADELAIDE PAILvirps, 
BriGnoxt, &c., to great acceptance. Her characters 
have been Leonora in // Trovatore (!) Norma, Donna 
Anna (best of all). 

> —_— 

PurtapEeLrntA, Marcu 23. The last of the 
Symphony Concerts of Messrs. Jarvis and Scumitz 
was given on Saturday Evening, at the Musical Fund 
Hall. 


Symphony, B flat, No. 1........... . Robert Schumann, 
Violin Solo, Concertstiick, op. 85........... Vieuxtemps. 
Camilla Urso. 

Concerto for Piano, op. B8........0..seeeeees Beethoven. 


Cadenza by Moscheles. 
Mr. Chas. H. Jarvis. 
Violin Solo, “La Melancolie”,..........ceeeeeees Prume. 
Camilla Urso, 
WaSeltans, ...cccocrccecvecccesvecessesceces Meyerbeer. 


The weather was most unpropitious, but the friends 
of good music were not to be discouraged when they 
could hear for the first time,—I blush to write it,—a 
Schumann Symphony in Philadelphia. It is some- 
thing to be able to say, that this lovely creation is no 
longer an absolute novelty with us; and this is the 
most satisfactory reflection I am capable of, after 
cogitating over the merits and defects of the perform- 
ance. The rendering of the Symphony was by no 
means what was desired, for the proper and complete 
evolution of the beautiful ideas that crowd this re- 
markable work. A Symphony, and above all a 
Schumann Symphony, cannot be produced with fair 
effect by an orchestra unhappy in the possession of 
one only ’cello, and that of but moderate excellence. 
Hence the beauty of the Larghetto movement remain- 
ed wholly concealed, and to one unfamiliar with the 
work, the most incomplete idea of its lovely charac- 
ter was the necessary consequence. In justice to Mr. 
Schmitz, the conductor, however, let it be said that 
the expected presence of two able ’celloists from 
abroad was prevented by the prevailing storm. The 
last movement, being less complex in character, was 
more satisfactorily rendered than the others; but 
there was in this, as in the entire performance, such a 
pitiful lack of finish and of light and’ shade, as to 
show that the preliminary preparation had been slight 
indeed. Yet it is a matter of congratulation that the 
attempt has at last been made, even in this incom- 
plete manner, to introduce Schumann to a Philadel- 

- phia audience ; and that the reception was hearty 
enough, notwithstanding the unpleasant circumstan- 
ces mentioned, to warrant another and more con- 
scientious presentation. Enough that the people, 
slow to follow new lights, have smiled upon the ef- 
fort. Iam confident, furthermore, that the direction 
of these concerts, profiting by this season’s experience, 
will appreciate the necessity of a more perfect disci- 
pline of the orchestral elements, alas! not always 
under their control, and that before long, in view of 
the competency of the materiel, with the requisite 
practice, we may have an orchestra worthy of com- 
parison with any similar association in the land. 

Mr. Jarvis, careful and accomplished pianist that 
he is, was especially happy in his interpretation of 
the Beethoven Concerto, introducing the Cadenza 
of Yoscheles, the particular appropriateness of which, 


be it said in due deference to the custom that seems 
to have obtained in this respect, I confess to a tardi- 
ness in appreciating. 

It is high praise to confess to the greatest pleasure 
in listening to such hackneyed morceaux as La Melan- 
colie and the 2d Concerto of De Beriot,—which was 
substituted for the Vieuxtemps Concerto,—repro- 
duced by Madame Urso, one of the most finished ar- 
tists of the French School that has visited as since 
Vieuxtemps ; and who in these performances again 
charmed us with her graceful bowing, pure tone, and 
delicately neat execution. 

It is proper that I should here record the compli- 
ment paid Mr. Scumitrz by the members of his or- 
chestra, on this occasion, in the presentation of a very 
handsome conductor’s baton. 

Mr. Jarvis gave his last classical matinée on 
Thursday, March 21, at the Academy Foyer, with 
the assistance of Messrs. Gaertner, Schmitz, Plage- 
mann, and other prominent musicians. Mr. Jarvis’s 
solos were a Sonata of Weber and the Rhapsodie 
Hongroise of Liszt, the brilliant and extremely diffi- 
cult finale of which was admirably rendered. This 
concert closed with the beautiful Hummel Septet in 
D minor, which was performed with much care, Mr. 
Jarvis doing complete justice to the very full piano 
part. 

The 5th matinée of Mr. Worrsoun’s Series of 
six took place on Friday, March 22, at the same 
place, with this programme : 


Fantaisie, C maj., op. 15......ccccsscecesees Schubert, 
Scena ed Aria. SAL Perhdo”. .600ccecveses Beethoven. 
Novelletten, Nos. 4and6...........++.e.++..Schumann. 
{ a. Bercense, op 57, 


6, Ailegro Vivace, op. 51,{...... $00 csecese ces OMels 
Songs. { a. Day is departing, Love.............. J. Willis. 
6. Angel’s Serenade, ..... 00000008 Rungenhagen. 
Reminiscences de ‘‘Robert.”’...... occccecceccce ... Liszt. 


Mrs. BrrncKERHOFF’s rendering of the magnifi- 
cent Becthoven Aria was far from satisfactory ; and 
I cannot commend her conception of it. Her voice 
and method are never of the pleasantest, the former 
possessing very little flexibility, and becoming, at 
times, disagreeably harsh. Unless appearances great- 
ly mislead, her experience in classical singing has not 
included the largest portion of her life. This very 
frank criticism is necessary, after the fulsome praises 
with which her début here was heralded. Mr. Wolf- 
sohn’s performances were, of course, much more 
successful. He has bravely mastered the immense 
difficulties of the ‘“Robert’’ Fantasia, and his delicate 
treatment of the Chopin and Schumann morceauz,and 
his intelligent interpretation of the beautiful Schu. 
bert Fantasia, indicates that his excellence is of a 
steadily progréssive character. The fruits of this 
gentleman’s several years patient and conscientious 
study of Beethoven are plainly manifested in these 
performances. 

Let me not omit to mention here that Mr. Wolf- 
sohn has aconcert in contemplation, a sort of “fare- 
well” affair, I suppose, inasmuch as he proposes a 
European visit immediately thereafter—to be given 
at the Academy of Music on the 15th of May, at 
which he will perform the Choral Fantasia of Beet- 
hoven, with the assistance of the Mendelssohn Socie- 
ty and the Germania Orchestra, under Mr. Schmitz’s 
direction. Other celebrities, including Mr. Theo. 
Habelmann, will assist. This concert will probably 
terminate the musical season and will, doubtless, 
prove a very superior entertainment. 

At the Second Concert of the Mendelssohn Socie- 
ty on next Saturday, March 30, Mr. Tuunper 
performs the Choral Fantasia, with the assistance al- 
ready noted. 

The Germania Rehearsal of to-day presents this 





programme : 
Ovarbare, Martha. 2 occcccsecs scsecses view voce se seeenls 
ae Beethoven 
Invitation to the Dance. .............00 eceses Weber. 
Andante Grazioso from Symphony, op. 5.........- Gade. 
Overture, ‘‘Die Vehmrichter.... 1... wc ccc ee ee Berlioz. 
RIPEN, “EPR TAORD. 0 veavanseresnoscue Meyerbeer. 
MERCUTIO. 








Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. ®° 
Alone at eve. Song. G. P. Kimball. 35 
The words are by Chas. Swain, and melody and ac- 
companiment are alike rich and musical. 
Watching for Will. Song. E. Mack. 30 
A very wide awake little song, with a pretty chorus. 
I’m atwin! Comic Song. H. Paul. 36 
His twin brother was a great trouble to him, and 
the comic perplexities of the situation are well hit in 
the song. 
Hear ye, Israel. “Elijah.” 65 
Well-known. Impressive. 
Concert of Nightingales. ‘Harmoniennes.” 
Concone. 40 
Very good, and not difficult. For 4 ladies’ voices. 
I dreamt that I dwelt. Song for Guitar. Haydn. 30 
Champagne Charlie. Song. 
The boy that was “always kicking up a frightful 
noise.” Rattling, striking melody. 
Darling, slumber on. Song. W. K. Bassford. 30 
Sweet bird, come sing to me. Song. TZ. Browne. 30 
Give back to me my native home. Ballad. 
J. S. Cox. 80 


Three effective songs by good comp’ . 
Music entrancing sweetly shall tonite Glover. 40 
Another beautiful duet by this excellent composer. 
The moonbeams, are dancing to-night, love. Song 


and Chorus. A. Weaver. 35 
A charming serenade, with chorus. 


Instrumental. 


Egilda Waltz. A, Jannotta. 60 
Very bright and spirited, and in the style of the 
best German sets of waltzes. 
Valse de Sirens. (Dans la Biche au Bois).Hervé. 50 
Bright and pleasing throughout, especially where 
the sweet clangor of the huntsmen’s horns comes in. 
Not difficult. 
Love’s sweet lyre. “Land of Dreams.” Grobe. 40 
Has the additional title of ‘‘Voices of the Stars.” 
Very beautiful melody, and very well arranged. Of 
medium difficulty. 
Hofballtinze Waltzes. Strauss. 75 
The title means ‘‘Court-ball-dances-waltzes.” 
Strauss, of course, ought to do well for balls at the 
palace, and well he has done. 
Roanoke Waltz. W. L. Johnson. 30 
Dedicated to the young ladies on the banks of the 
Roanoke. Very pretty, useful and easy. 
Rudolph’s March. Gung’l. 30 
A great deal more than a common march. Has 
great variety, and is quite rich and powerful in har- 
mony. 
Fairy Waltz. J. A. Doane. 35 
Light, elegant and easy. Good lesson piece. 


Books. 


ELEMENTS OF THOROUGH Bass anp Harmo- 
ny. Designed for Schools, Classes, and Con- 
servatoires, and as an aid in acquiring the Art 
of Playing Church Music, and of Extémporiz- 
ing. By L. H. Southard. 67 

This convenient little work, by an accomplished 
teacher and composer, will be welcomed, even by those 
who have been through other treatises. Harmony 
cannot be learned too thoroughly, and a good way is 
to look at it with the eyes of a number of different 
writers. 





Musicsy Mar.—Musicissent by mail, theexpense being 
two cents for every fourounces,or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also besent at 
double these rates. 
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